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OFFICIAL  NOFICE 


The  Queen’s  Dolls’  House  at  Windsor  Castle  (when 
shown  during  the  absence  of  the  Court)  is  open  to  the  public 
on  every  week-day  except  Friday.  A  charge  of  Sixpence 
each  person  is  made  for  admission.  Tickets  are  never 
issued  in  advance. 


The  hours  of  admission  during  from: 

ist  April  to  30th  June  .  .  .  .  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
1st  July  to  30th  September  .  .  11  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
ist  to  31st  October  .  .  .  .  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

ist  November  to  31st  March  .  .  11  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 


Souvenir  Book  and  Post  Cards  of  the  Dolls’  House  may  be 
obtained  within  the  precincts. 

The  public  who  wish  to  view  the  Queen’s  Dolls’  House 
will  approach  through  the  entrance  on  the  North  Terrace 
and,  on  the  way  to  the  Dolls’  House,  pass  two  cases  filled 
with  interesting  miniature  objects  which  have  been  given 
to  her  Majesty,  but  for  which  there  is  no  room  in  the  Dolls’ 
House  itself. 


This  book  has  been  compiled  from  the  larger  work  called 
The  Book  of  the  Queen  s  Dolls’  House,  edited  by  the  late 
Dr.  A.  C.  Benson  and  Sir  Lawrence  Weaver. 

The  proceeds  from  this  book  are  devoted  to  the  Queen’s 
Charity. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE  House  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  book  is 


A  accurately  described  and  represented  by  beautiful 
plates  in  two  large  volumes  which  bear  as  titles  The  Book 
of  the  Queen’s  Dolls'  House  and  The  Library  of  the  Queen  s 
Dolls’  House.  The  first  of  these  volumes  contains  detailed 
chapters  on  the  Architecture,  Woodwork,  Furniture  and 
Carpets,  on  the  Paintings,  the  Painted  Walls  and  Ceilings, 
the  Water-Colours,  Drawings  and  Prints,  on  the  Library 
and  the  Music,  the  Sports  and  Games,  the  Nursery,  the 
Garden,  on  the  Kitchen  and  Stores,  and  on  the  Effect  of 
Size  on  the  Equipment  of  the  House.  These  chapters  have 
been  written  by  experts  and  connoisseurs,  and  are  made 
complete  by  a  careful  inventory  and  by  the  reproductions. 
The  volume  has  been  edited  by  the  late  Dr.  A.  C.  Benson, 
Master  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  and  Sir  Lawrence 
Weaver,  Director  of  the  United  Kingdom  Exhibits  at  the 
British  Empire  Exhibition.  In  the  Introduction  to  that 
book  Dr.  Benson  outlines  charmingly  the  motives,  serious 
and  playful,  which  are  the  cause  of  so  elaborate  a  work. 
The  second  volume,  with  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  as  Editor,  gives 
a  no  less  fascinating  account  of  the  books  in  the  Library, 
of  which  over  two  hundred  are  diminutive  editions  in 
manuscript  from  the  hands  of  living  authors. 

To  these  two  books  any  one  must  turn  for  a  more 
complete  account  of  this  national  gift  to  Her  Majesty. 
Indeed,  the  large  volumes,  carefully  written  and  finely 
produced,  are  themselves  part  of  the  gift,  and  are  worthy 
of  association  with  the  House  now  it  has  assumed  its 
permanent  site  in  Windsor  Castle.  But  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  small  and  compact  medium  of  obtaining  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  House,  Her  Majesty  very  graciously  permits 
the  present  volume  to  exist.  It  is  composed  of  little  else 
than  extracts  from  the  larger  books,  as  they  in  turn  form 
an  introduction  to  the  beauty  and  the  delicacy  of  the 
diminutive  royal  mansion. 
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THE  GIFT  TO 

HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN 


TN  1920  the  original  suggestion  was  made.  There  had 
-L  been  for  some  time  an  intention  to  devise  and  to  present 
to  Her  Majesty  a  token  or  symbol  of  national  goodwill 
realized  through  the  generous  workmanship  of  many  hands, 
and  in  the  year  mentioned  the  thought  occurred  that  a 
most  interesting  gift  would  be  a  model  twentieth-century 
residence,  to  the  exact  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  foot,  and  as 
complete  and  perfect  in  every  detail  as  British  art  and 
craftsmanship  could  make  it.  The  House  thus  owes  its 
origin,  as  Dr.  Benson  says,  “to  a  very  natural  human 
desire  to  sum  up  and  express  in  an  appropriate  form  a  deep 
and  widespread  emotion  which  has  as  much  to  do  with 
affection  as  with  respect  and  loyalty’’.  We  may  continue 
to  quote  from  his  Introduction: — 

“Her  Majesty  comes  of  a  long  line  of  home-keeping  and 
home-loving  monarchs,  who  have  lived  even  more  than 
reigned  among  their  subjects,  and  have  gone  in  and  out 
freely  among  their  people. 

“The  first  thought,  then,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
planned  and  executed  the  Queen’s  Dolls’  House  was  to 
express  and  symbolize,  in  a  gift  which  should  represent  in 
the  highest  degree  the  sense  of  personal  regard  and  individual 
loyalty,  not  the  mere  outpouring  of  costly  and  expensive 
trifles,  but  something  which  should  evoke  care  and  trouble, 
and  the  labour  which  becomes  pleasurable  when  it  has  in 
view  the  aim  of  giving  pleasure. 

“One  of  the  pleasant  things  about  the  Queen’s  Dolls’ 
House  is  that  it  has  not  been  got  together  by  the  overwork 
and  anxiety  of  a  few,  but  by  the  enjoyable  and  willing 
co-operation  of  many  delighted  designers  and  craftsmen 
and  donors.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  say  how  many 
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The  Front  Facade 


of  Her  Majesty’s  loyal  and  devoted  subjects  and  servants 
have  contributed  with  the  best  will  in  the  world  their  little 
bit  of  work  to  produce  a  memorial  of  the  art  and  craft,  the 
design  and  manufacture  of  the  time,  which  may  not  only 
give  Her  Majesty  interest  and  amusement,  but  will 
undoubtedly  evoke  the  admiration  and  pleasure  of  multi¬ 
tudes  of  interested  spectators.  It  is  thus  in  the  best  sense 
a  national  gift,  but  by  Her  Majesty’s  kindliness  and  goodwill, 
and  through  that  instinct  of  sharing  with  and  communicating 
to  her  people  her  own  happiness  and  enjoyment  which  is 
so  strong  a  characteristic  of  our  ruling  house,  it  is  to  be 
publicly  shown  as  an  example  of  the  best  that  designers 
and  craftsmen  can  do”. 

The  project  could  never  have  been  carried  out  without 
a  presiding  genius  who  had  within  his  powers  both  efficiency 
and  a  keen  sense  of  fun;  such  a  combination  could  be  found 
nowhere  better  than  in  the  person  of  the  architect,  Sir 
Edwin  Lutyens,  to  whom  at  the  end  of  this  book  is  printed 
a  tribute  from  a  friend  and  admirer. 
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THE  HISTORICAL  VALUE  OL  THE 
QUEEN’S  DOLLS’  HOUSE 


WE  should  be  aware  that  one  main  reason  for  building 
the  House  is  that  we  are  to  lose  it.  It  has  been 
built  to  outlast  us  all,  to  carry  on  into  a  future  and 
a  different  world  this  pattern  of  our  own.  It  is  a  serious 
attempt  to  express  our  age,  and  to  show  forth  in  dwarf 
proportions  the  limbs  of  our  present  world.  Much  of  its 
value  as  a  message  to  the  future  depends  upon  our  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  historical  value  of  the  House.  Dr.  Benson 
makes  this  clear: 

"A  further  purpose  in  the  minds  of  those  who  designed, 
constructed  and  furnished  the  Queen’s  Dolls’  House  was  to 
present  to  Her  Majesty  a  little  model  of  a  house  of  the 
twentieth  century  which  should  be  fitted  up  with  perfect 
fidelity,  down  to  the  smallest  details,  so  as  to  represent  as 
closely  and  minutely  as  possible  a  genuine  and  complete 
example  of  a  domestic  interior  with  all  the  household  arrange¬ 
ments  characteristic  of  the  daily  life  of  the  present  time. 

“How  delightful  it  would  be,  we  may  think,  if  some  such 
plan  as  this  had  been  carried  out  at  previous  dates  of  our 
history.  If  we  had  a  Saxon  manor  we  should  find  it  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  a  fortress  and  an  isolation  hospital.  If  we  had  an 
exact  model  of  a  mediaeval  castle — cold,  ill  lighted,  draughty, 
dirty,  bathless,  scantily  furnished,  with  the  stale  rushes 
deep  in  the  hall  full  of  dog-gnawed  bones — we  should 
recognize  the  discomfort  of  romantic  conditions.  If  we 
had  an  Elizabethan  mansion  with  its  tapestries  and  panelled 
rooms,  its  halls  and  galleries,  we  should  discover  that  for 
all  its  dignity  and  elaboration  of  ceremony  and  pageant, 
of  costume  and  jewellery,  the  world  was  still  kept  for  a  few 
wealthy  and  well-dressed  persons,  and  that  the  humbler 
sort  lived  a  rough-and-tumble  sort  of  life  in  much  drudgery 
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and  discomfort.  If  we  had  a  Queen  Anne  house,  with  its 
pillared  porticoes  and  classical  parlours,  we  should  find  it 
had  a  rude  and  plentiful  sort  of  comfort,  but  that  in  the 
matter  of  books  and  games,  of  lighting,  heating,  washing 
and  sanitation  it  served  a  life  lacking  not  so  much  in  comfort 
of  a  solid  kind,  but  in  most  of  the  recreations  and  refinements 
that  make  up  so  much  of  our  modern  life”. 
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THE  PLAYFUL  ASPECT  OF  THE 
DOLLS’  HOUSE 


OW”,  says  Dr.  Benson,  “let  us  take  one  or  two 


-L  ^  particular  considerations.  Why,  it  may  be  asked, 
if  it  was  intended  to  create  a  little  historical  monument, 
should  the  element  of  the  childish  toy  or  game  be  intruded 
into  a  matter  which  can  be  viewed  in  a  grave  and  educational 
light?” 

“The  answer”,  he  continues,  “to  this  is  simple  enough. 
The  aim  of  the  Queen’s  Dolls’  House  is  not  a  wholly  serious 
and  solemn  one.  It  is  meant  to  have  a  touch  of  childlike 
fancy,  of  irresponsible  cheerfulness,  to  represent  the  genial 
and  leisurely  side  of  life,  the  instinct  for  play  pure  and 
simple,  which  in  these  enlightened  days  preserves  the  fresh¬ 
ness  and  bonhomie  of  many  men  and  women  to  an  age  at 
which,  a  century  ago,  a  certain  conventional  ruefulness 
and  even  dreariness  appeared  generally  to  have  established 
itself.  A  century  ago  the  function  of  kindly  elderly  persons 
was  to  beam  indulgently  through  their  spectacles  at  the 
incomprehensible  levity  of  the  young.  But  nowadays  it 
is  considered  that  no  one  can  ever  be  too  old  for  amusement 
and  seldom  too  old  for  active  participation  in  sports  and 
games;  and  one  of  the  results  of  this  activity  has  been  the 
undoubted  increase  in  the  duration  of  life  owing  to  the 
continuance  of  innocent  gaiety”. 
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THE  BEAUTY  AND  DIFFICULTY 
OF  SMALLNESS 


THIS  conscious  and  microscopic  revelation  of  our  age, 
this  placing  of  our  secrets  before  the  eyes  of  people 
who  can  be  no  more  than  shadows  to  us,  is  therefore  relieved 
by  the  “touch  of  childlike  fancy”  and  “the  instinct  for  play 
pure  and  simple”.  But  there  is  another  reason  why  the 
building  of  a  dolls’  house  is  a  great  delight  to  grown-ups. 
It  must  be  done  in  miniature.  As  from  a  contoured  map  we 
comprehend  a  countryside  in  its  entirety,  so  from  a  house 
on  a  small  scale  we  understand  more  than  if  it  were  life-size. 
We  turn  once  more  to  Dr.  Benson: 

“There  is  a  great  beauty  in  smallness.  One  gets  all  the 
charm  of  design  and  colour  and  effect,  because  you  can  see 
so  much  more  in  combination  and  juxtaposition.  And  then, 
too,  the  blemishes  and  small  deformities  which  are  so 
inseparable  from  seeing  things  life-size  all  disappear;  the 
result  is  a  closeness  and  fineness  of  texture  which  pleases 
both  eye  and  mind.  One  realizes  in  reading  the  travels 
of  Gulliver  how  dainty  and  beautiful  the  folk  and  buildings 
of  Lilliput  were,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  coarse  and 
hideous  the  magnifying  effect  of  Brobdingnag  was. 

“In  the  little  House  you  can  see  at  a  glance  the  concen¬ 
trated  effect  of  a  room,  so  that  it  is  clear  how  much  beautiful 
decoration  depends  on  form  and  arrangement.  Here  again 
the  House  introduces  us  to  a  new  and  distinct  pleasure, 
just  as  a  little  picture  of  a  scene  has  an  artistic  quality 
about  it  which  the  scene  itself  hardly  possesses.  And  thus 
the  Queen’s  House  shows  as  in  a  small  symbol  the  poetry 
and  beauty  of  the  house”. 

Colonel  Mervyn  O’Gorman,  the  well-known  aeronautical 
engineer,  explains  this  in  his  chapter  on  “The  Effect  of 
Size  on  the  Equipment  of  the  Queen’s  Dolls’  House”: 
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"Certain  properties  of  matter  do  not  scale  down  com¬ 
fortably  when  size  is  altered;  thus,  the  stiffness  of  a  steel 
rope  would  not  be  diminished  sufficiently  to  work  round 
the  small  pulleys  of  the  lift.  So  also  we  find  that  the  clothes, 
the  linen  tablecloths,  the  bed-sheets,  etc.,  .  .  .  though 
exquisitely  made,  of  the  very  finest  known  materials,  are 
liable  to  behave  as  if  they  had  been — from  the  point  of  view 
of  these  little  people- — slightly  starched.  Those  of  my 
feminine  readers  who  may  have  clothed  a  small  doll  well 
know  this  trouble,  and  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
such  clothes  to  ‘hang’  ”. 

These  difficulties  have  been  ingeniously  overcome  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  Sometimes  a  different  material  is  substi¬ 
tuted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lifts  the  usual  steel  ropes  are  here 
replaced  by  fine  fishing  line.  More  often,  as  in  the  case  of 
fabrics  which  must  be  made  to  "hang”,  the  material  is 
similar,  though  finer,  and  specially  treated.  Curtains,  carpets 
and  the  table-cloth  laid  on  the  dining-table,  all  required 
extremely  careful  coaxing.  So  far  the  difficulties  have  not 
been  such  as  to  require  a  deviation  from  the  accurate  scale; 
yet  paint,  lighting  and  the  water  system  do  actually  force 
us  to  break  the  otherwise  rigid  rules.  "After  all”,  as  Sir 
Lionel  Cust  remarks,  "it  is  easier  to  conceive  and  carry  out 
a  building  such  as,  to  take  an  instance,  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  fill  it  with  works  of  art  and  other  objects  of  unlimited 
bulk,  than  to  complete  in  such  perfect  detail  and  proportion 
a  palace  and  its  contents  on  the  scale  of  the  Queen’s  Dolls’ 
House”. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURE 

THERE  are  many  ways  in  which  a  circuit  of  the  Queen’s 
Dolls’  House  may  be  arranged,  but  all  must  start 
with  some  account  of  its  architecture.  Here  we  shall 
follow  and  quote  largely  from  Sir  Lawrence  Weaver’s  chapter 
in  the  Book  of  the  Queen  s  Dolls’  House : 

“By  designing  the  Queen’s  Dolls  House  as  he  has  done, 
Sir  Edwin  Lutyens  has  served  many  ends  of  use  and  pleasure. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  which  end  is  the  most  important,  but 
perhaps  it  is  that  of  giving  permanent  shape  to  the  type  of 
a  great  home  of  1923.  The  story  of  English  Architecture 
is  a  record  of  change  alike  in  aesthetic  fashion  and  in  social 
habit.  No  building  of  so  short  a  life  as  fifty  years  remains 
now  as  it  was  devised.  Very  few  houses  of  even  one  century 
old,  certainly  none  of  five,  have  escaped  some  change  of 
elevation,  still  less  of  plan,  and  a  single  generation  is  enough 
to  blur  or  blot  the  decorative  taste  of  the  builders  of  a 
house”. 

What  impression,  asks  Sir  Lawrence,  will  the  antiquary 
of  the  future  gather  from  the  aspect  of  the  House  as  a 
whole  ?  “Surely  of  a  just  mingling  of  tradition  and  inven¬ 
tion,  of  a  delighted  deference  to  the  greatness  of  our  greatest, 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  joined  with  a  sharp  perception  of  the 
convenience  that  to-day’s  science  has  showered  upon  life”. 

The  architecture  of  the  House  pays  tribute  to  the 
“spirit  of  Wren,  but  copies  nothing,  and  must  be  judged 
as  a  work  of  art  in  its  own  right.  Sir  Edwin  has  no  more 
imitated  Sir  Christopher  than  Sir  Christopher  imitated  his 
Italian  forerunners.  The  elements  of  a  building  in  the 
classical  manner  are  like  the  bare  words  in  a  dictionary. 
They  can  be  related  and  ordered  to  make  a  work  of  ait  or 
be  so  assembled  as  to  lack  harmony  and  proportion.  A 
great  poem  is  no  less  great  for  being  built  of  ordinary 
words:  it  is  not  the  accomplished  amateurs  who  leave 
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enduring  literature.  By  the  same  token,  fine  architecture 
is  not  an  affair  of  extravagant  elements,  of  chryselephantine 
magnificences,  but  of  simple  materials  sanely  treated,  of 
pleasant  rhythms,  and  of  harmonious  parts  which  right 
proportion  builds  into  an  indivisible  unity. 

“It  is  because  the  Queen’s  Dolls’  House  has  the  qualities 
of  unity  and  Englishness,  and  shows  a  just  balance  between 
tradition  and  invention,  that  it  must  be  regarded,  not  as 
an  architectural  whim  or  as  an  elaborate  nursery  jest,  but 
as  a  serious  synthesis  of  the  building  arts  of  our  generation”. 

Sir  Lawrence  proceeds  to  a  detailed  description  of  the 
building,  which  may  be  summarized.  The  House  itself 
is  ioo  inches  long  on  its  main  north  and  south  fronts,  and 
62  inches  from  east  to  west.  It  stands  on  a  base  116  inches 
by  72  inches  and  39  inches  high.  This  base  is  divided  into 
two  parts.  The  lowrer  24  inches  contain  208  interchangeable 
drawers,  half  on  the  north  and  half  on  the  south,  covered 
by  falling  flap  doors.  Each  drawrer  is  11^  inches  long,  and 
3y  inches  wide  and  deep,  made  of  cedar  and  fitted  with  a 
drop  ring  handle  of  ivory.  They  are  to  receive  the  doll 
population.  The  upper  15  inches  of  the  base  contains  the 
machinery,  the  electric  transformers,  the  switches,  the  tank 
for  bath  wastes,  the  wine  cellar  and  store  room  for  groceries, 
both  ample  and  suitably  victualled.  In  this  part  of  the 
base  also  are  two  very  charming  surprises.  At  the  west 
end  a  flap  falls  down,  a  drawer  extends,  and,  behold,  there 
is  a  complete  garage,  with  six  tiny  motor  cars,  with  an 
inspection  pit  in  the  painted  brick  paving,  and  with  every¬ 
thing  to  invite  the  interest  of  midget  mechanicians !  At 
the  east  a  similar  transformation  allows  a  lovely  garden 
to  be  extended  on  double  runners,  so  as  to  display  its 
exquisite  imitations.  We  shall  return  to  these  prettinesses 
later,  but  at  the  moment  leave  the  base  to  survey  the  House 
as  a  wEole. 

To  quote  Sir  Lawrence  Weaver  again: 

“The  exterior  is  built  of  wood,  carved  and  painted  to 
indicate  Portland  stone.  On  the  parapet  are  statues  and 
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vases  in  lead,  the  work  of  the  late  Sir  George  Frampton, 
R.A.  At  the  four  corners  stand  the  Patron  Saints  of 
England,  Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland. 

“In  the  middle  of  the  main  (northern)  front  is  an  Angel 
bearing  a  Queen’s  crown,  and  the  four  remaining  figures  are 
emblematic  of  the  Christian  names  of  Her  Majesty- — Mary, 
Louise,  Victoria,  Augusta,  surely  as  pretty  a  gesture  of 
patriotism  and  personal  loyalty  as  ever  sculptor  made.  In 
the  pediment  of  the  northern  fagade  are  carved  the  Royal 
Arms. 

“The  main  internal  feature  of  the  House  is  the  grand 
staircase  hall  with  its  lobbies  on  the  ground  floor,  into  which 
five  pairs  of  doors  give  entrance  from  without.  The  five 
windows  above  these  doors  light  a  gallery  overlooking  the 
staircase. 

“These  ten  openings  are  set  in  a  slight  projection  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  rusticated  base  carrying  an  Order  of  six  Corinthian 
columns  with  entablature  and  pediment.  The  central  part 
of  the  fagade  thus  perfectly  expresses  the  internal  planning. 
A  like  treatment  on  the  other  front  marks  the  main  kitchen 
premises  and  the  Queen’s  Bedroom  suite,  except  that  the 
pediment  is  omitted  in  order  to  provide  proper  lighting  for 
the  nursery  suite  on  the  floor  above.  The  noble  simplicity 
of  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  northern  front,  unpierced 
by  windows,  save  where  they  are  needed  for  the  two  attic 
rooms,  involves  no  sacrifices,  for  Dining  Room  and  Library, 
Saloon  and  King’s  Bedroom  are  all  fully  lit  from  east  or 
west. 

“Two  chimney  stacks  go  up  through  the  pitched  roof 
covered  with  tiles,  and  they  are  needed,  for  every  room  has 
its  fireplace. 

“The  claims  of  ventilation  have  received  full  con¬ 
sideration.  The  windows,  save  on  the  ground  floor,  where 
Trench  casement  doors  are  fitted,  are  all  sliding  sashes, 
double  hung  with  lines  and  weights  and  opening  smoothly”. 
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THE  UPPER  MEZZANINE  AND 
NURSERY  FLOOR 


E  emerge  from  the  lift  into  a  lobby,  with  a  Servants’ 


▼  ▼  Room  just  to  our  left.  It  is  plain,  but  neatly  fur¬ 
nished,  and  the  window  looks  down,  from  a  dizzy  height,  to 
the  roadway  below.  Nothing  need  detain  us  here  for  long, 
but  it  forms  a  useful  beginning  and  a  background  for  what 
is  to  come.  At  the  other  end  of  the  lobby  is  the  Box-room, 
with  a  fine  array  of  trunks  and  hat-boxes  and  cases' — mar¬ 
vellous  little  things.  The  largest  might  weigh  two  ounces 
when  completely  packed  with  midget  finery;  and  indeed 
the  tiny  folk  sometimes  complain  about  their  luggage  being 
blown  quite  off  the  van  and  lost,  on  very  windy  days  of 
travel.  Some  day  there  will  be  a  memorial  in  this  box-room 
to  one  of  the  midget  porters  who  was  attending  a  carefully 
packed  trunk  when  the  whole  household  was  moving  to 
Windsor.  Unfortunately  he  was  seized  and  carried  off  by 
a  pigeon,  and  such  was  his  devotion  that  the  trunk,  locked 
in  his  arms,  was  lost  too.  The  rest  are  safe  enough  here, 
and  convenient  to  the  service  lift  by  which  they  came  up 
from  the  basement. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  us  to  go  at  once  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Upper  Mezzanine;  it  contains  two  more  Servants’ 
Rooms,  similar  to  the  one  that  we  have  seen.  So  we  go 
down  to  the  Nursery  Floor,  immediately  below,  and  shall 
find  there  enough  to  occupy  us  for  some  time. 

First  of  all,  with  due  permission,  we  step  into  the  Princess 
Royal’s  room,  which  has  a  bed  designed  by  Sir  Edwin 
Futyens.  It  is  of  charming  shape,  the  woodwork  of  mahog¬ 
any  with  adroitly  contrived  caned  panels,  and  but  for  one 
detail  it  would  be  of  perfect  comfort.  That  is  to  say,  it  is 
of  perfect  comfort  for  any  one  else  but  the  diminutive  and 
sensitive  Princess;  but  with  his  extraordinary  completeness 
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and  attention  to  detail,  Sir  Edwin  has  placed  a  real  pea 
under  the  mattress.  It  was  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty 
to  obtain  a  pea  to  scale,  and  it  had  to  be  specially  grown 
under  a  microscope.  The  rest  of  the  room  is  in  a  style  to 
match  the  bed,  and  there  is  a  connecting  door  to  the  Queen’s 
Sitting-room.  This  in  turn  leads  to  the  Night  Nursery, 
with  its  tiny  cradle  of  unpolished  apple-wood.  Mr.  Percy 
Macquoid,  expert  in  all  matters  of  furniture,  so  describes 
it: 

“It  is  inlaid  and  bound  with  silver,  the  interior  being  of 
ivory,  the  hood  surmounted  by  a  Prince  of  Wales’s  coronet 
and  feathers  in  ivory,  resting  on  an  ivory  cushion;  the  cradle 
swings  between  four  posts  somewhat  Egyptian  in  taste 
and  each  headed  by  an  angel  in  silver.  This  beautiful  piece 
of  handiwork  possesses  the  properties  of  perfect  taste  and 
execution  and  is  absolutely  original  in  design.  In  this 
same  room  can  be  seen  a  mahogany  four-post  bed  with  carved 
cornice  and  legs,  hung  with  cretonne,  the  remainder  of  the 
furniture  comprising  two  chests  of  drawers,  a  dressing-table, 
chairs,  a  delightful  high  baby-chair  of  yew  with  a  wheel-back 
splat  and  safety  bar,  and  tables  of  the  Queen  Anne  period”. 

We  pass  on  through  the  Bathroom  to  the  Day  Nursery, 
and  turn  to  Lady  Cynthia  Asquith’s  delicate  and  charming 
sketch  of  both  the  royal  nurseries: 

“To  adorn  the  ideal  scene  of  the  days  and  the  nights  of 
the  ‘Small’  must  in  truth  have  been  a  pleasing  task.  What 
wonder  if  an  extra  degree  of  dexterity  visited  the  nimble 
fingers  ot  those  who  fashioned  its  fairy  furniture  ?  To  its 
own  inmates,  every  nursery  is  a  palace,  so  doubtless  the 
task  of  those  who  worked  at  this  particular  one  was  drama¬ 
tized  by  picturing  familiar  forms,  magically  diminished, 
flitting  over  its  floors,  perching  on  its  chairs,  tugging  at 
its  toys,  and  peering  at  the  lovely  Dulac  paintings  around 
its  walls. 

“The  Day  Nursery  is  so  perfectly  proportioned  that  it 
suggests  an  almost  stately  spaciousness,  and  yet  how 
exquisitely  has  the  note  of  the  nest  been  struck,  that 
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The  Day  Nursery 


sheltered  note  so  poignantly  inseparable  from  all  nursery 
music  ! 

“What  else  clamours  for  mention  here  where'  so  many 
treasures  abound  ? 

“A  toy  theatre  electric-lighted!  Imagine  how  ‘Tragedy 
with  sceptred  pall’  will  come  sweeping  by ! 

“A  tiny  gramophone,  with  its  first  and  last  gasp 
whispering  ‘God  Save  the  King’. 

“A  cottage  piano  !  Who  so  hard  of  heart  that  will  not 
cry  or  laugh  at  sight  of  the  two  minute  volumes  of  nursery 
rhymes  set  to  microscopic  music  ?  Then  there  is  the  railway. 
Oh  !  noble  toy.  Tickets,  please,  for  India  and  the  stars. 
Change  at  the  Zoo  and  back  to  Nannie  in  five  minutes. 

“The  walnut  gate-legged  table  so  splendidly  solid  that 
from  its  steadiness  no  amount  of  ill-behaviour  could  ever 
coax  a  wobble,  is  comfortably  suggestive  of  slow  satisfying 
meals  and  presents  a  worthy  surface  to  the  Wedgwood 
breakfast  and  Doulton  dinner  china-ware. 

“On  either  side  of  the  fireplace  a  toy  cupboard  towers. 
Let  us  open  the  doors  and  at  random  pick  out  some  of  the 
treasures.  Here  are  truculent  tin  soldiers  so  tiny  that  a 
ladybird  could  push  them ! — push  them,  but  never  pull 
them,  they  are  all  for  the  front !  Behold  a  little  roundabout 
with,  oh,  such  rollicking  riders,  and  then  please,  if  you  were 
ever  a  child,  squeak  with  joy  over  the  precious  Pomona 
toys !  Amongst  these  a  Sedan  chair  with  lady  all  complete, 
a  Dutch  cradle  with  child,  and  a  swinging  bird”. 

One  more  set  of  rooms  on  this  floor  claims  our  attention, 
though,  in  coming  after  her,  we  break  the  spell  so  gracefully 
woven  by  Lady  Cynthia.  But,  leaving  the  sunlight-flooded 
Nursery  (in  which  the  tiny  paint-box  filled  with  colours  was 
a  thing  we  passionately  desired  to  use),  there  should  be  a 
mention  of  the  Linen-room,  with  its  fine  stock  of  finest  linen 
neatly  stacked  in  the  presses.  This  is  the  domain  of  the 
Housekeeper,  whose  private  room  is  next  door:  and  here 
the  sewing-machine  is  busily  engaged  on  mending  invisible 
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The  Housemaid’s  Closet 


The  Maid’s  Room 


tears.  The  room  is  large  and  pleasant;  its  windows  look 
down  upon  the  garden,  which  we  shall  later  walk  in;  and 
to  get  nearer  to  that  pleasure  we  go  through  thg  lobby  and 
down  the  back  stairs  to  the  next  floor. 
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THE  SALOON  OR  DRAWING  ROOM 


E  have  come  from  the  back-stairs  passage  through  the 


y  y  doors  which  open  to  the  marble  gallery  that  over¬ 
looks  the  grand  staircase.  Turning  to  the  right,  and  so 
delaying  foi  a  little  while  the  invitation  of  the  gallery  and 
grand  staircase,  we  enter  the  Saloon — the  withdrawing  room 
for  the  Royal  Lady  and  her  guests.  "Here”,  as  Sir  Lawrence 
Weaver  says,  ‘‘is  a  regal  room  indeed”.  It  is  the  first  of 
the  grown-up  rooms  that  we  have  examined  and  it  is  a 
pattern  of  elegance  and  simplicity.  Predominantly  gay, 
round  the  ceiling  runs  “a  delicate  race  of  nymphs,  the 
children  of  Rumour,  with  her  hundred  tongues”.  Those 
are  words  from  Mr.  William  Newton,  who  has  described  in 
very  pleasing  fashion  the  ceilings  and  the  mural  paintings 
throughout  the  House.  He  continues: 

‘‘In  and  out  amid  the  trellis  they  go,  and  pass  to  each 
other  the  latest  tale,  so  it  be  debonair  and  fitting  to  be  a 
whispered  echo  in  the  Drawing  Room  of  a  Queen.  And  in 
the  flat  panels  are  misty  shapes  with  scarlet  wings,  the  ghosts 
of  old  bright  sayings  of  long  ago,  and  the  dragon  that  creeps 
among  them  is  only  there  to  show  there  is  a  peril  of  the 
tongue  of  man  to  guard  himself  against”. 

The  whole  is  the  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Sims,  R.A. 
For  the  furnishings  of  the  room  we  turn  to  Mr.  Macquoid’s 
detailed  study. 

"It  is  hung”,  he  says,  "with  rose-coloured  silk  in  two 
shades  of  a  miraculously  small  pattern  such  as  employed 
‘at  large’  early  in  Anne’s  reign,  but  here  120  silken  threads 
go  to  the  inch,  the  tone  well  sets  off  a  black  and  gold  lacquer 
cabinet  with  a  red  and  gold  lacquer  interior  copied  from  an 
original  existing  at  Londonderry  House,  the  drawers  run 
perfectly  and  the  doors  fasten  with  a  minute  lock  and 
key.  Standing  in  company  wdth  this  article  of  lacquer 
furniture,  so  much  the  rage  throughout  the  eighteenth 
century  and  again  in  the  twentieth,  are  a  pair  of  gilt  console 
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tables  with  elephant-tooth  tops  and  balanced  by  a  suite 
ot  two  gilt  settees  and  eight  chairs  to  match,  covered  in 
grey  silk  and  wonderfully  worked  in  imitation  of  Aubusson 
tapestry  by  Mrs.  de  Pennington;  as  the  chairs  are  not 
three  inches  high,  the  stitch  here  is  almost  impossible  to 
measure.  The  carpet  is  copied  from  an  original  Indian 
garden  carpet  ot  the  sixteenth  century.  The  grand  piano, 
made  by  Broadwood  and  painted  by  T.  Rooke,  with  the 
two  thrones  designed  by  Sir  Edwin  Lutyens,  completes  the 
more  important  furniture  of  this  dignified  and  charming 
apartment,  which  is  lighted  by  two  glass  chandeliers  and 
four  sconces,  contrived  by  Mrs.  Stannus  in  the  Irish  taste”. 

The  outstanding  impression  from  the  Saloon  is  the  silky 
texture  of  the  whole.  This  is  achieved  by  subtle  touches 
in  the  background,  which  we  shall  appreciate  the  more  by 
reading  the  description  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Kendrick,  in  charge  of 
the  Textiles  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  who  comes 
from  that  tremendous  building  with  joy  to  this  tiny  one. 
From  his  chapter  in  The  Book  of  the  Queen  s  Dolls'  House 
we  quote  his  remarks  on  this  100m,  ‘‘the  most  resplendent”, 
he  says,  in  the  House. 

‘‘The  rose-coloured  silk  damask  on  the  walls,  with  its 
elaborate  design  of  foliage  and  flowers  in  gold,  provides  a 
sumptuous  background  to  pictures  and  furniture.  The 
sofas  and  arm-chairs  display  the  finest  and  most  exquisite 
embroidery  in  a  floral  pattern,  which  must  have  taken  an 
incredibly  long  time  to  work.  As  to  the  carpets,  there  is 
a  philosophy  in  their  design  which  must  not  be  allowed  to 
escape  us.  They  carry  the  mind  once  more  to  Persia- — the 
land  of  flower-gardens  refreshed  by  fountains  and  channels 
of  cool  water”. 

With  regard  to  the  Library  Music,  we  quote  from  Mr. 
E.  J.  Dent: 

‘‘But  the  Dolls’  House  has  not  only  musical  instruments; 
it  has  a  Library  of  Music  as  well.  There  are  some  fifty  vol¬ 
umes  of  music  by  contemporary  British  composers,  each 
a  little  more  than  an  inch  square,  bound  in  leather  with  Her 
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The  Queen’s  Sitting  Room 


The  Queen’s  Wardrobe 


Majesty’s  monogram.  They  have  been  photographed  and 
reduced  from  ordinary  published  music,  and  each  volume 
has  been  signed  by  the  composer  with  the  exception  of  a 
Gigue  by  the  late  Sir  Hubert  Parry.  King  James  will  see 
that  if  he  had  lived  in  our  day  he  would  no  longer  have 
had  any  excuse  for  being  unmusical,  for  here  is  music  by 
two  excellent  Scottish  composers — Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie 
and  Mr.  J.  B.  McEwen.  Evidently  they  would  have  expected 
him  to  play  the  violin,  for  both  of  them  provide  violin  music, 
and  it  is  the  only  violin  music  in  the  collection.  He 
encouraged  the  princes  Henry  and  Charles  to  dance,  'though 
they  whistle  and  sing  to  one  another  for  music’,  so  no  doubt 
he  would  be  pleased  to  find  that  so  much  of  the  pianoforte 
music  is  in  dance  forms.  Besides  Parry’s  Gigue  there  are 
Country  Dances  by  Edgar  Bainton  and  a  Pavane  by  Edward 
German.  Queen  Elizabeth,  if  tradition  is  to  be  believed, 
was  always  ready  to  play  things  that  were  difficult,  so  she 
will  probably  turn  with  curiosity  to  the  pianoforte  pieces 
by  Alfred  Bax  and  Eugene  Goosens.  Queen  Mary  Tudor 
will  find  Sir  Walford  Davies’s  Solemn  Melody  more  to  her 
austere  taste.  Both  of  these  royal  ladies  will  be  pleased 
to  see  that  we  have  women  composers.  Mrs.  Adela 
Maddison,  whose  taste  it  was  to  form  the  Music  Library  and 
bring  all  these  works  together,  supplies  an  extract  from  her 
opera,  and  Dame  Ethel  Smyth  supplies  a  song. 

“English  music  is  always  at  its  best  when  it  is  written 
for  human  voices,  and  so  it  is  right  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Music  Library  should  consist  of  songs.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  James  I  and  Charles  I  ruled  over  an  England 
of  great  song-writers,  and  as  Charles  I  is  recorded  to  have 
had  ‘an  excellent  judgment  in  the  science  of  music’,  he  may 
well  turn  over  these  pages  and  see  how  such  composers  as 
John  Ireland,  Roger  Quilter,  Gustav  Holst  and  Arthur  Bliss 
compare  with  John  Dowland  and  Henry  Lawes.  Lawes  and 
Quilter  have  at  any  rate  a  friendly  feeling  in  common  for  the 
poetry  of  Herrick.  King  James,  for  all  that  he  is  unmusical, 
will  eagerly  seize  upon  Arthur  Bliss’s  ‘Madam  Noy’,  for  witch¬ 
craft  is  a  subject  in  which  he  takes  a  peculiar  interest’’. 
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But  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  Saloon  itself, 
we  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  paintings.  Here  we  turn  to 
Sir  Lionel  Gust’s  description: 

“The  first  pair  to  be  noticed  are  the  portraits  of  King 
George  V  and  Queen  Mary  by  Sir  William  Orpen,  R.A. — the 
first  attempts,  if  1  remember  aright,  of  this  brilliant  if 
somewhat  emphatic  painter  to  harness  his  prancing  steed 
within  the  shafts  of  royal  portraiture.  He  finds  a  worthy 
companion  in  his  colleague  Sir  John  Lavery,  R.A.,  who  in 
his  portraits  of  King  Edward  VII  and  Queen  Alexandra 
has  in  his  turn  sacrificed  much  of  the  fluid  and  serpentine 
grace  of  his  usual  style  to  the  formal  dignity  of  the  occasion. 
Perhaps  these  two  admirable  exponents  of  painting  in  the 
twentieth  century  are  seeking  to  depose  from  their  altar-sets 
the  time-honoured  shades  of  F.  Y.  Winterhalter  and  Sir 
George  Hayter.  The  series  of  portraits  in  the  Saloon  is 
completed  by  a  very  competent  rendering  of  the  portraits 
of  King  George  III  and  Queen  Charlotte,  executed  by  Mr. 
Harrington  Mann  from  the  original  portraits  painted  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  for  the  Royal  Academy.  A  somewhat 
similar  contribution  is  the  portrait  of  the  Electress  Sophia 
of  Hanover,  the  ancestress  of  the  present  Royal  House  of 
Windsor,  copied  from  an  older  painting  by  no  less  an  artist 
than  Sir  A.  S.  Cope,  R.A.  The  formality  of  the  portraits  in  the 
Saloon  was  retrieved  in  a  very  agreeable  way  by  four  bright 
and  engaging  landscapes  by  Mr.  Adrian  Stokes,  R.A.’’. 

The  Saloon  is  the  largest  room  in  the  House,  its  length 
occupying  the  complete  width  of  the  building.  At  the 
opposite  end  from  the  door  by  which  we  entered  is  another 
door  (with  a  lock,  of  course,  that  works  perfectly)  which 
leads  to  the  Queen’s  Wardrobe.  Here  is  another  beautiful 
ceiling,  by  Professor  Anning  Bell,  R.A.,  and  the  walls  are 
decorated  by  Mr.  Edmund  Dulac,  whose  hand  we  noticed 
upstairs  in  the  Nursery.  “The  Carpet’’,  as  Mr.  Macquoid 
particularly  notices,  “in  its  tender  Oriental  colours  of  the 
Ch’ien-Lung  period,  made  and  presented  by  Miss  Kinnell, 
carries  out  the  delicate  scheme  of  this  charming  room’’. 
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THE  QUEEN’S  BEDROOM 


WE  are  fittingly  prepared  for  the  even  finer  room  which 
follows,  as  we  open  another  door — the  Queen’s 
Bedroom.  The  portrait  in  the  place  of  honour  here  is  that 
of  Her  Majesty’s  much-lamented  mother,  H.R.H.  Princess 
Mary  of  Peek.  It  is  painted  by  Mr.  Frank  O.  Salisbury. 
The  other  painting  here  is  a  study  of  "Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots”,  by  Mr.  Gerald  Foster  Kelly.  For  the  furnishings, 
let  us  quote  Mr.  Macquoid  in  full: 

“The  Queen’s  Bedroom  may  be  said  to  revert  back  to 
what  was  formerly  entitled  ‘The  Great  Chamber',  where 
every  domestic  phase  of  life  took  place  and  where  it  was 
customary  to  put  some  of  the  richest  pieces  of  furniture, 
including  sumptuous  carpets  and  hangings.  Here  appear¬ 
ances  suggest  perfection.  The  walls  hung  with  grey-blue 
silk  in  the  same  pattern  as  the  Saloon  form  a  cool  and 
refreshing  note,  the  furniture  being  a  blue  upholstered 
Bergere  day-bed  complete,  splat  back  chairs,  the  seats 
covered  in  damask,  a  dressing  stool  embroidered  with  a 
bunch  of  flowers  on  a  dove-coloured  ground  and  another 
Irish  Chippendale  stool  covered  in  blue,  all  in  the  simple 
yet  lavish  taste  so  beloved  by  the  Virtuosi  of  Anne’s  reign. 
There  is  also  a  cream  lacquer  cabinet  painted  in  colours  on 
an  elaborately  carved  and  gilt  stand  of  the  time  of  James 
II.  It  has  five  drawers  and  the  handles  and  lock  plates 
are  so  small  and  fine  that  the  engraving  on  them  quite 
puzzles  the  eyesight. 

‘‘Before  leaving  this  room  notice  should  be  taken  of  the 
many  small  ornaments  and  bedroom  accessories  and  the 
carpet  executed  by  the  Stratford-on-Avon  School  of  Weaving, 
a  little  masterpiece  of  the  craft;  the  ground  is  black  with  a 
large  scrolling  pattern  edged  with  pale  madder,  the  black 
centre  decorated  with  flowers,  parrots  and  other  birds  in 
their  natural  colours.  The  room  is  lit  by  a  glass  chandelier 
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headed  and  finished  by  pendant  drops,  the  six  arms  springing 
from  a  half  bulb  of  silvered  glass”. 

From  the  Queen's  Bedroom  we  pass  into  her  Bathroom, 
to  us  the  most  astounding  room  in  the  House.  Here  the 
walls  are  of  ivory,  with  panels  of  green  shagreen,  and  a 
mother-of-pearl  floor.  The  bath  and  washstand  are  of 
alabaster  with  silver  taps.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  sights 
in  the  world  to  see  the  bath-tub  fill  with  water,  the  drops 
swelling  slowly  from  the  taps  until  the  whole  room  is  reflected 
in  them,  with  indescribable,  minute  beauty;  and  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  mother-of-pearl  and  of  the  paintings  on  the 
ceiling,  give  added  colour  to  the  natural  iridescence  of  these 
globes  of  water.  When  a  drop  reaches  the  size  of  a  pear  it 
trembles  slightly,  and  seems  pensively  to  wonder  whether 
to  join  its  broken  comrades  in  the  bath  below;  but  the 
decision  made,  it  slowly  and  graciously  transforms,  slipping 
through  shapes  of  loveliness  that  the  mites’  keen  eyes  delight 
to  linger  on,  until  at  last  the  sphere  falls  with  a  pretty  tinkle, 
to  render  the  quiet  surface  underneath  once  more  alive. 
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PASSING  through  a  dress  cupboard  to  the  lift  lobby,  we 
come  again  to  the  gallery,  and  find  the  entrance  to  the 
King’s  Suite.  For  the  furnishing  we  quote  Mr.  Macquoid 
again: 

“In  the  Bedroom  set  apart  for  the  King  are  arm-chairs 
and  a  sofa  upholstered  in  rose  damask  of  a  diminutive 
pattern;  these  are  accompanied  by  two  mahogany  Chippen¬ 
dale  chairs  with  carved  top  rails,  and  splats  perforated  in 
perpendicular  lines  and  the  plain  square  legs  originally 
suggested  by  Chinese  taste.  The  rest  of  the  furniture  does 
not  quite  accord  in  period  with  these  chairs,  for  the  two 
beautiful  burr  walnut  chests  of  drawers  are  in  the  style  of 
early  George  I,  and  the  very  exquisite  little  table,  with 
S  scrolled  legs  which  finish  at  the  shoulders  with  caryatid 
heads  surmounted  by  cushions  supporting  the  frame,  is 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century;  it  is  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  one  at  Hardwick  and  considered  one  of  the  most 
elegant  English  tables  in  existence.  But  the  chief  feature 
is  the  state  bed  hung  with  roll  damask,  embroidered  with 
the  Royal  Aims  and  plumed  as  was  usual  with  these  costly 
constructions;  it  is  well  set  off  by  the  walls  so  tastefully 
painted  to  represent  a  paper  in  the  pseudo-Chinese  taste  by 
George  Plank.  The  carpet,  a  marvel  of  fine  petit-point,  is 
worked  and  presented  by  Mrs.  Rowland  Alston;  it  is  in 
subdued  colours  on  a  buff-grey  ground,  silver  threads  being 
introduced  in  the  centre  and  corners.  Above  is  a  silver 
chandelier  copied  from  the  well-known  example  at  Knole”. 

The  paintings  here  are  of  H.R.H.  Princess  Mary,  by  Mr. 
McEvoy,  and  a  “Seascape”  by  Mr.  Adrian  Stokes.  We 
should  notice  the  ceiling  especially,  the  work  of  Mr.  George 
Plank.  Mr.  Newton,  editor  of  The  Architectural  Review ,  asks 
us  to  compare  “the  ceiling  treatment  of  the  Queen’s  Bedroom 
with  the  King’s.  The  shapes  with  which  the  painter  was 
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concerned  are  in  each  case  similar,  a  deep  cove,  almost  a 
half-barrel  vault,  framing  a  flat  oblong.  In  the  Queen’s 
Bedroom  Mr.  Philpot’s  idea  would  seem  to  have  been 
night-time  and  day-time”. 

‘‘The  mantelpiece”,  as  Sir  Lawrence  Weaver  mentions, 
"is  of  white  marble  and  jasper,  and  a  grey-green  Indian 
stone  that  is  called  Buddha  gaya.  If  the  adjoining  King's 
Bathroom  is  less  fantastically  beautiful  than  the  Queen’s, 
it  has  a  sober  magnificence  of  its  own.  Set  on  a  white 
marble  floor  is  a  noble  bath  of  Verdite  (a  green  marble  from 
Africa)  with  six  taps,  and  overhead  is  a  painted  ceiling  by 
Mr.  Laurence  Irving”. 

No  minificence — the  word  may  stand  for  ‘‘minute 
magnificence” — can  appall  us  now,  and  we  are  ready  to 
retrace  our  steps,  gain  the  gallery,  study  the  splendid  fresco 
by  the  Grand  Staircase  as  we  descend  (twelve  steps  at  a 
time)  to  see  the  wonders  of  the  Ground  Floor. 


THE  GRAND  STAIRCASE 


S  we  come  down  the  Grand  Staircase,  “trying  to  count”. 


as  Mr.  C.  E.  Hughes  suggests,  “in  the  ceiling  and  walls 
the  animals  and  birds  of  which  I  am  sure  Mr.  Nicholson 
himself  lost  count  long  before  he  had  finished  painting  them”, 
we  are  brought  by  the  curve  of  the  staircase  to  a  view  of 
the  Entrance  Hall  from  above.  With  our  hands  on  the 
bright  iron  balustrade  (designed  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV 
ironwork,  and  presented  by  Mr.  Starkie  Gardner),  we  may 
pause,  noting  how  the  downward  view  brings  into  promi¬ 
nence  the  patterning  of  the  blue  and  white  floor  below.  The 
Hall  itself  gains  its  effect  by  simplicity,  and  is  undisturbed 
by  many  furnishings;  the  mites  in  armour  mount  their 
guard  over  the  fine  painting  of  “Windsor  Castle  from  the 
River”,  by  Mr.  D.  Y.  Cameron,  R.A.  This  achieves,  for  all  its 
tininess,  a  remarkable  effect  of  colour,  solidity,  and  size. 
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IHE  DINING  ROOM 


HEN  our  eyes  have  rested  sufficiently  on  the  quiet 


▼  V  dignity  of  the  Hall,  we  continue  down  the  staircase 
and  turn  to  the  right  into  the  noble  Dining  Room. 

For  the  paintings  let  us  turn  to  Sir  Lionel  Cust: 

"Turning  to  the  left  from  the  Entrance  Hall  I  entered 
a  tine  dignified  room,  which  1  was  told  was  the  royal  Dining 
Room.  Here  had  been  placed  a  carefully  selected  number 
of  pictures  with  a  good  decorative  effect.  Over  the  chimney- 
piece  hung  one  of  the  paintings  of  ‘H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales  on  Horseback’,  by  the  popular  Mr.  A.  J.  Munnings, 
R.A.,  and  it  was  easy  to  think  how  that  over  the  wine  and 
the  walnuts,  or  whatever  may  take  their  place  in  future 
years  at  the  royal  table,  there  would  be  much  discussion 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  portrait  of  this  sporting  young 
Prince  Charming.  On  either  side  were  two  other  paintings 
by  Mr.  Munnings,  of  which  one,  representing  a  ‘Prize  Bull’, 
struck  me  as  of  special  merit,  and  a  splendid  design  for  a 
poster  at  the  next  Dolls’  Cattle  Show.  At  one  end  of  the 
room  hung  a  good  copy  by  Mr.  A.  A.  McEvoy  of  Winter¬ 
halter’s  group  of  ‘Oueen  Victoria,  Prince  Albert  and 
Children’,  which  hangs  in  Buckingham  Palace.  I  marvelled 
at  the  skill  and  reticence  with  which  Mr.  McEvoy  had 
restrained  the  somewhat  efflorescent  ripeness  of  his  usual 
method  within  the  strictly  confined  limits  of  this  august 
composition.  Perhaps  it  was  the  unaccustomed  scale 
which  had  this  effect  upon  the  artist!  Facing  this  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room  was  a  large  still-life  composition  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  E.  Ranken,  suggestive  of  a  piece  of  Beauvais 
tapestry,  but  I  had  no  time  to  examine  this  very  closely. 
Mr.  Ranken  had  also  in  the  same  room  two  clever  paintings 
of  the  interior  of  the  State  Apartments  in  Windsor  Castle, 
which  were  balanced  by  two  scenes  painted  by  Captain 
A.  Pearse,  of  New  Zealand,  from  the  Coronation  of  Their 
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Majesties  King  George  V  and  Oueen  Mary  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  I  noticed  also  in  this  room  an  interesting  painting 
of  some  mythological  subject  by  Mr.  Glyn  Philpot,  R.A., 
and  two  portraits  of  King  Edward  III  and  King  James  V 
of  Scotland  by  Sir  William  Llewellyn,  K.C.V.O.,  R.A.”. 

And  for  the  furniture  we  have  Mr.  Macquoid’s  analysis: 

“Here  the  walls  are  painted  grey,  decorated  in  the 
manner  of  Grinling  Gibbons  with  pendants  of  flowers  and 
fruit  carved  in  limewood  picked  out  with  gold.  There 
are  three  side  tables  of  walnut,  their  legs  being  exquisitely 
carved  and  gilt  at  the  shoulders  with  lion  masks  no  larger 
than  a  sweet-pea  seed,  and  finishing  in  lion-paw  feet,  their 
tiny  convex  aprons  and  frames  decorated  with  a  bead  and 
reel  moulding  centring  in  a  shell  with  branches  of  acanthus, 
the  tops  being  of  verde  antique  marble.  A  large  white 
and  gold  carved  buffet  with  a  similar  marble  top  completely 
occupies  one  end  of  the  room.  The  extending  walnut 
dining-table  in  the  centre  measures  5J  inches  when  closed 
and  20  inches  when  open  at  full  length,  with  mechanism 
of  perfect  construction;  the  legs  are  plain  at  the  shoulders 
in  the  manner  of  1718,  with  ball  and  claw  feet.  The  chairs 
that  accompany  this  table  are  wonderful  in  both  finish 
and  accuracy  of  period,  and  are  covered  with  deep  salmon- 
coloured  leather:  they  are  of  walnut,  the  splats  veneered 
with  a  burr  of  the  same  wood  and  connected  to  the  hooped 
uprights  by  a  curved  horizontal  bar  which  leaves  the  splat 
disconnected  with  the  top  rail,  a  very  unusual  feature; 
the  arms  are  eagle-headed  and  the  legs  finish  in  ball  and 
claw  feet.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  extreme  height 
is  under  three  inches,  the  tender  delicacy  of  their  line  and 
finish  can  be  fully  appreciated.  One  of  the  dinner  services 
from  which  these  fortunate  dolls  feed  is  of  white  china, 
painted  with  Her  Majesty  the  Queen’s  cypher  crowned, 
the  dishes  having  wells  for  the  gravy,  the  other  dinner 
service  for  state  occasions  being  of  silver,  and  including 
a  service  of  Georgian  design  for  eighteen  persons,  with  ninety 
plates  of  three  different  sizes;  with  this  are  a  set  of 
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candelabra  having  five  lights  each,  four  large  and  six 
smaller  Monteith  bowls,  nine  pepper-pots  with  movable 
tops,  nine  mustard-pots  each  with  its  spoon,  eight  oval  fruit- 
dishes  of  earlier  type,  vegetable  and  meat  dishes  and  sauce¬ 
boats;  the  knives,  spoons  and  forks — the  latter  four-pronged 
—  being  of  shell  pattern.  There  is  also  a  complete  tea  and 
coffee  service  on  a  silver  tray.  Among  the  varied  and 
remarkable  plate  displayed  on  the  buffet  in  this  room  is  a 
gold  Monteith  punch-bowl  in  the  taste  of  1690,  measuring 
an  inch  across;  it  has  an  escalloped  edge  and  is  matted 
above  the  rib,  into  which  little  swinging  handles  are  inserted; 
below  the  rib  the  Royal  Arms  are  engraved.  With  this 
delicate  and  beautiful  piece  is  a  punch-ladle  and  six  gold 
cups  of  tazza  form,  and  all  worked  and  presented  by  Mr.  R. 
Woodhouse.  Three  coco-nut  cups,  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  high,  each  worked  with  a  silver  lip  band,  strapping 
and  foot,  with  meticulous  care  in  the  manner  of  1500,  have 
been  made  and  presented  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Pinks,  while  silver 
tankards  on  the  same  Lilliputian  scale  seem  all  in  readiness 
for  the  contents  of  the  baby  Bass  bottles  stored  away  in 
the  cellar.  The  carpet  for  this  room  is  painted  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Thesiger  in  imitation  of  an  Aubusson  carpet,  the 
silver  wall  sconces  are  copies  from  those  at  Windsor  Castle 
and  presented  by  Mr.  Walter  Crichton”. 
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OR  a  description  of  the  furnishings  we  turn  to  Mr. 


A  Macquoid:  "The  handsome  Library  is  panelled  from 
floor  to  cornice  in  walnut,  with  deeply-recessed  bookcases 
and  intersected  at  either  end  by  columns  standing  upon 
plinths  of  the  same  wood.  The  painted  ceiling  is  by  Walcot, 
and  the  carpets  and  rugs,  in  most  faithful  representations  of 
Persian  designs,  are  woven  by  the  Gainsborough  Weaving 
Co.  In  the  centre  of  each  colonnade  stand  a  pair  of  Celestial 
and  Terrestrial  globes,  both  miracles  of  skill  and  revolving 
perfectly.  The  furniture  is  all  of  walnut,  the  chairs  having 
the  cabriole  legs  with  club  feet  of  about  1718,  and  covered 
luxuriously  in  red  leather,  a  three-cornered  Napoleonic  chair 
is  also  a  feature.  The  writing-table,  with  leather  top, 
nine  drawers  in  front  and  cupboards  at  the  back,  rests  upon 
squat  Chinese  feet,  and  near  it  stand  two  portfolio  cabinets, 
perfect  in  their  divisions  and  arrangements.  Among  the 
various  ornaments  are  a  model  of  the  Royal  George,  with 
every  spar  and  rope  perfect,  a  metal  table  clock,  bronzes, 
dispatch  boxes,  framed  photographs,  and  many  books; 
yet,  small  as  everything  is,  the  contents  all  contribute  to  the 
quiet  dignity  of  a  room  so  suitable  for  dolls  of  studious 
proclivities;  but,  as  much  ‘walnut-tree  wood’  is  employed, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  furniture  worm  will  take  a  fancy 
to  it,  as  the  leg  of  a  chair  would  only  provide  it  with  one 
substantial  meal!’’ 

The  ceiling — the  work  of  Mr.  William  Walcot — is,  as  Mr. 
Newton  says,  "the  colour  of  old  parchments  in  a  cathedral 
muniment  room,  a  ceiling  slenderly  fluted  and  graciously 
coffered,  where  your  imagination  may  be  at  play  with  the 
artist’s  among  his  shadowy  hints  of  old  Roman  things”. 
There  is  not  much  wall  space  for  pictures,  and  there  are 
here  two  portraits  only — of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  Henry 
VII.  But  many  artists  have  combined  to  provide  a  sur- 
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prise,  at  first  unsuspected.  Let  us  quote  freely  from  Mr.  C.  E. 
Hughes’s  pleasant  description  of  the  water-colours,  drawings 
and  prints: 

“In  the  Library  of  the  Queen’s  Dolls’  House  there  are 
two  charming  little  cabinets  with  large  drawers,  and  I  hope 
that  those  who  visit  the  room  to  read  the  books  will  not  pass 
by  these  pieces  of  furniture,  or  regard  them  merely  as 
convenient  resting-places  tor  the  handsomely  bound  volumes. 
For  they  contain  a  collection  not  less  wonderful  than  the 
books  on  the  shelves,  a  collection  of  over  seven  hundred 
drawings,  water-colours  and  prints,  which  are  all  of  them, 
with  the  exception  of  two  examples  by  Clarkson  Stanfield, 
the  work  of  living  artists. 

“Why,  some  inquirer  may  well  ask,  are  they  hidden 
away  in  cabinets,  and  not  framed  and  hung  on  the  walls? 
I  do  not  know  what  answer  the  architect  and  decorators  of 
the  Dolls’  House  may  have  for  this  question,  but  whatever 
their  reasons  may  be  I  agree  with  them.  There  are  several 
ways  of  dealing  with  collections  of  drawings  and  prints. 
There  are  different  schools  of  thought;  at  any  rate,  among 
people  who,  like  myself,  are  too  big  to  get  into  dolls’  houses, 
and  doubtless  their  views  are  echoed  by  those  who  do  inhabit 
them.  There  are  people  who  can  possess  no  framable  work 
of  art  unless  it  is  framed  and  hung  on  their  walls,  and 
when  their  walls  are  filled,  collecting  ceases. 

“Certainly,  as  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  ideal  for  the  collection 
in  the  Queen’s  Dolls’  House,  for  close  and  leisurely  examina¬ 
tion  alone  can  fathom  the  depth  of  its  interest.  Considering 
the  minute  dimensions  of  the  works,  the  extent  of  the 
collection,  viewed  as  a  whole,  is  perhaps  the  most  striking 
feature  of  it.  Imagine  seven  hundred  of  the  well-known 
artists  of  to-day  confining  themselves  each  to  a  piece  of 
paper  the  size  of  two  postage  stamps.  Even  a  miniature 
painter  such  as  Mr.  Spencelayh  might  be  expected  to  be 
seriously  exercised  by  the  task,  yet  he  has  produced  a 
miniature  within  a  miniature.  But  what  of  Mr.  D.  Y. 
Cameron  or  Sir  Charles  Holmes  or  Mr.  H.  M.  Livens,  all  of 
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whom,  in  different  ways,  will  cover  ten  times  the  allotted 
space  with  a  single  sweep  of  the  brush?  What  of  Sir  Herbert 
Hughes-Stanton,  Mr.  Terrick  Williams,  Mr.  J.  R.  K.  Duff, 
Mr.  Tom  Mostyn,  and  a  host  of  others,  with  whom  that  area 
would  scarcely  serve  to  cover  the  smallest  detail  of  a  drawing 
in  their  ordinary  manner  of  practice?  And  what  of  Mi. 
Albert  Rutherston,  who,  though  he  does,  indeed,  make 
delightful  small  illustrations  for  books,  is  probably  happiest 
when  he  is  painting  a  curtain  scene  on  canvas  a  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  long?  One  could  cite  numberless  examples 
from  the  seven  hundred.  Yet  they  have  all  produced,  with 
the  brush,  pencil,  or  etching  needle,  tiny  gems  which  are 
so  surprisingly  characteristic  that  they  look  like  exhibition 
works  seen  through  the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope.  They 
remind  me  of  nothing  so  much  as  those  wonderful  little  water¬ 
colours  (though  they  were  generally  at  least  four  times  the 
size  of  these)  which  Robert  Hills,  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  used  to 
show  his  patrons  so  that  they  might  select  the  drawing  he 
was  to  do  for  them  on  a  less  invisible  scale.  The  two  draw¬ 
ings  by  Clarkson  Stanfield  are  possibly  of  this  kind,  though 
I  have  never  heard  that  he  worked  in  this  way.  One  is 
reminded,  too,  of  John  Varley,  who  used  to  do  tiny  studies 
in  wash,  and  there  were  those  amazing  small  pencil  notes 
of  Turner’s,  from  which  he  could  create  the  most  elaborate 
piece  of  topography.  But  such  scraps  were  for  the  artists 
own  use;  they  were  not  in  the  same  category  as  the  collection 
in  the  Dolls’  Library.  A  century  ago  there  were  volumes 
with  steel  engravings  of  which  the  originals  were  sometimes 
scarcely  larger  than  these,  but  they  were  generally  the  work 
of  artists  who  had  trained  themselves  to  that  end. 
Here  we  have  artists  who,  the  great  majority  of  them,  can 
surely  never  have  painted  on  so  small  a  scale.  And  yet 
they  have  all  miraculously  remained  essentially  themselves, 
and  we  have  representative  finished  works  which  might  have 
been  bought  in  a  dream  of  a  latter-day  Lilliput  which  had 


somehow  come  true.  How  the  artists  must  have  chuckled 
over  it! 

“I  like  to  think,  too,  that  others  who  live  in  the  House 
will  not  be  barred  from  access.  Small  dolls,  whose  domain 
is  that  fairyland  of  a  nursery  with  Mr.  Dulac’s  delicate 
fantasies  of  colour  and  form,  will  surely  love,  no  less  than 
their  elders,  some  at  least  of  the  contents  of  the  cabinets 
for  there  is  an  almost  infinite  variety.  I  picture  these  little 
people  creeping  down  the  great  marble  staircase,  trying  to 
count  in  the  ceiling  and  walls  the  animals  and  birds.  I 
picture  them  stepping  over  the  marble  pavement,  their  feet 
planted  firmly  in  the  centre  of  each  slab  (a  forfeit  from  the 
first  who  steps  on  a  join!),  turning  to  the  left,  opening  the 
door,  and  peeping  from  behind  the  walnut  columns  to  see 
that  the  coast  is  clear.  And  then  on,  pausing,  caught  for 
a  moment  by  the  irresistible  lure  of  the  model  of  the  Royal 
George,  and  so  to  the  cabinets.  And  there  almost  at  the 
first  attempt,  so  often  will  it  have  been  done,  it  will  be 
possible  to  pick  out  Mr.  Studdy’s  dog,  Mr.  Lewin’s  Blackberry 
Jam  Pickaninny,  Mr.  Frank  Reynolds’s  Mr.  Punch  and  Toby 
at  work  at  a  microscopic  easel,  Mr.  Will  Owen’s  ‘Somebody’s 
Darling’,  ‘Poy’s’  ‘Listening-In’,  or  Mr.  Tom  Webster’s 
‘Tishy’  ”. 

We  might  continue  to  examine  the  collection  for  an 
indefinite  time;  we  might  be  attracted  to  the  writing-desk 
to  try  the  tountain-pen  ourselves;  we  might  decide  for  a 
rubber  of  bridge,  or  engage  in  a  game  of  chess  on  the  dimi¬ 
nutive  and  charming  board. 

The  books  most  commonly  found  in  a  diminutive  size 
are  almanacs;  and  in  the  Library  of  the  Queen’s  Dolls’ 
House  are  copies  of  The  English  Bijou  Almanac  for  various 
dates  between  1836  and  1846,  and  The  London  Almanack 
for  1833. 

We  shall  not  describe  the  books  in  this  chapter;  that  is 
best  done  by  the  extracts  to  be  given  in  a  few  moments. 
But  we  shall  follow  Mr.  Gaselee’s  example,  and  quote  one 
preliminary  poem  in  entirety:  “partly  ",  as  Mr.  Gaselee 


says,  “because  its  writer,  W.  H.  Mallock,  has  been  so  lately 
taken  from  us  and  admirers  of  The  New  Republic  will  be  glad 
to  see  anything  from  his  pen,  but  more  because  the  lines 
fit  so  well  every  volume  in  the  collection’’: 

“meia  bibaion  meua  kakon. 

“An  ancient  philosopher  writing  in  Greek 

-And  others  have  held  the  opinion  before— 
Declared  as  a  fact  of  which  few  people  speak, 

That  a  very  great  book  is  a  very  great  bore. 

“But  let  poets  whose  pens  are  invited  to  write 

On  a  leaf  such  as  this,  but  whose  fancies  are  sterile 
Take  courage,  for  here,  by  one  fact  of  their  plight, 
They  are  safely  secured  from  one  species  of  peril. 

“For  if  length  be  an  evil,  they  can’t  be  too  long, 

The  page  puts  a  stoppage  to  metre  and  measure; 
Let  us  hope  ’twill  be  found  when  they  cease  from  their 
song 

That  a  very  small  book  is  a  very  great  treasure.” 

Of  course,  not  all  the  writers  who  generously  answered 
the  personal  letters  of  Princess  Marie  Louise  were  poets; 
novelists,  essayists,  dramatists,  all  types  of  craftsmen  in 
letters  are  represented,  as  we  may  see  by  referring  to  Mr. 
Lucas’s  volume.  And  in  addition  there  are  the  reference 
books.  Let  us  return  to  Mr.  Gaselee’s  words: 

“The  Queen’s  dolls  will  graciously  receive  other  dolls 
into  their  wonderful  house;  so  they  have  two  visitors’  books 
and  an  album  for  general  entries.  I  think  they  will  have 
plenty  to  show  their  guests.  First  and  foremost  a  present 
from  Her  Majesty  herself:  it  is  a  gold  and  enamelled  locket, 
in  book  shape  with  hinged  leaves,  with  the  title  of  The 
Royal  Souvenir,  and  it  contains  six  photographs,  of  Queen 
Victoria,  of  King  Edward,  of  Their  present  Majesties,  and 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Princess  Mary.  Then  there  are 
two  precious  volumes  called  The  Navy  and  The  Army 
respectively,  bound  appropriately  to  each  in  blue  and  red 
morocco,  containing  the  autographs  of  the  more  important 
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officers  of  both  services;  a  brown  volume  of  the  same  kind 
with  autographs  of  Statesmen,  and  another,  The  Stage,  with 
those  of  our  leading  actors  and  actresses  .  .  . 

“On  the  table  stand  four  morocco  cases  for  note-paper 
and  envelopes,  and  there  are  two  little  books  for  stamps. 
These  contain  miniature  facsimiles,  in  colour,  of  English 
and  Colonial  issues.  But  there  are  other  objects  on  the  table 
which  show  that  the  Library  is  a  room  for  work  as  well  as 
for  pleasure.  We  poor  officials  of  the  public  departments 
of  State  know  only  too  well  the  look  of  the  locked  official 
boxes,  clothed  in  red  morocco,  that  come  at  all  sorts  of  hours 
to  demand  our  very  pressing  attention;  and  it  is  with  a 
certain  grim  satisfaction  that  we  see  a  set  of  fourteen  of 
these,  representing  all  the  great  Government  Offices,  waiting 
for  the  Queen’s  dolls  to  work  at  their  contents.  They  vary 
a  little  in  size — from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length; 
all  are  oblong,  but  some  broader  than  others  (for  some  take 
papers  lying  flat,  while  in  others  the  documents  are  rolled 
up),  and  all  bear  the  crown  and  royal  cypher,  and  the  name 
of  the  office  of  their  origin.'’ 

For  particulars  of  the  writings  (all  autographs  of  authors) 
that  fill  the  little  books  that  make  such  a  brave  show  on  the 
shelves  we  must  go  to  The  Book  of  the  Queen's  Dolls'  House 
Library,  edited  by  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas.  That  is  a  large  volume, 
filled  with  reproductions  and  with  delightful  detail;  a 
big  book  which,  in  defiance  of  the  philosopher  quoted  above, 
is  not  a  bore. 


THE  KITCHEN 


EAVING,  at  last,  the  Library,  we  go  on  a  tour  of 


i— t  inspection  through  the  vital  regions  of  the  House,  the 
service  parts  which  keep  the  whole  in  order.  Through  folding 
doors  at  the  far  end  of  the  Dining  Room  we  pass  into  the 
Serving  Room,  with  its  tables  and  hot  closet  and  wine  cooler, 
and  thence  into  the  Kitchen.  Miss  Dymphna  Ellis,  who 
knows  all  there  is  to  know  about  cookery,  grows  rightfully 
ecstatic  in  her  description: 

“The  Kitchen — the  very  pulse  of  the  machine — lies,  as 
kitchens  should  do,  on  the  same  floor  as  the  Dining  Room, 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  same.  Thus  no  dinner-lift  is  needed 
—nasty  draughty  things,  drawing  a  current  of  cold  air  over 
your  hot  dishes  in  their  ascent,  while  jellies  and  souffles  are 
at  the  mercy  of  the  minion  below  who  handles  the  ropes,  and 
whose  idea  of  humour  is  to  increase  the  already  dangerous 
vibration. 

“No!  the  dinner  enters  in  the  old  stately  way,  carried 
respectfully  through  the  lobby  and  passing  the  door  of  the 
conveniently  situated  butler’s  pantry. 

“Although  the  Kitchen  is  measured  in  inches,  and  not  in 
feet,  there  are  2500  wood  blocks  in  the  floor,  while  there  are 
750  in  the  butler’s  pantry.  Moreover,  there  are  strips  of 
clean  cut  slate  just  where  they  are  most  needed.  For  practical 
purposes  it  is  the  most  perfect  floor.  Tiles  are  noisy  and 
slippery — matting  a  dangerous  pitfall,  and  holder  of  dust 
—while  stone  flags  cut  the  hems  of  the  maids’  frocks.  The 
room  is  oblong,  to  give  space  for  the  passing  of  minions, 
and  has  doors  to  right  and  left.  Doors  fitted  with  real  fairy 
locks,  box  locks  in  brass,  a  triumph  of  the  locksmith’s  art. 
They  fasten  with  keys  which  it  would  be  a  libel  to  call  small, 
for  they  are  hardly  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

“On  either  side  are  dressers  with  deep  cupboards  below, 
and  roomy  shelves  above,  which  display  the  white  china 


The  Kitchen 


The  Linen  Room 
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dinner  service.  Doulton  ware,  the  ideal  for  kitchen  use, 
because  it  does  not  ‘come  to  pieces  in  your  hand’.  Doulton 
also  is  responsible  for  the  beautiful  store  jars,  with  lids  and 
labels,  to  be  replenished  from  the  pigmy  packets  in  the 
cupboards  below,  and  perhaps  on  these  broad  ledges  we 
will  display  some  of  the  minute  biscuit  tins,  containing  bis¬ 
cuits,  be  it  observed,  even  more  minute  in  proportion;  and 
real  biscuits,  too,  owning  time-honoured  names. 

“If  the  kitchen  is  the  heart  of  the  house,  pulsating  and 
life-giving,  then  surely  the  kitchen  fire  is  the  core  of  the 
heart.  Here  it  stands,  the  beautiful  English  range  in  its 
niche  in  the  centre  of  the  long  wall,  a  worthy  example  of 
prowess  in  bright  ironwork.  On  either  side  there  is  a  smaller 
recess,  the  one  containing  the  indispensable  ‘hot  plate’,  the 
other  the  pastry  oven,  which  is  a  capricious  little  Independent 
State.  For  pastry  will  not  conform  to  ordinary  rules  and 
conditions,  and  hence  the  variable  nature  of  raised  patties. 
No  gas  to  give  the  insidious  ill  flavour,  technically  called 
a  ‘back  taste’,  and  no  theatrical  display  of  electricity,  the 
culinary  rogue’s  refuge.  But  good  honest  British  coal, 
producing  the  good  old  British  smoke,  truly  described  (I 
cannot  remember  by  whom)  as  the  source  of  England’s 
greatness. 

“The  pots  and  pans  shine  like  gold,  and  the  model 
‘bainmarie’  is  the  prettiest  thing  in  the  world.  The  kitchen 
table,  symbol  of  the  British  constitution,  stands  firm  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  and  contains  that  counsel  of  per¬ 
fection,  a  drawer  at  each  end!  I  hose  who  know  the  ordinary 
kitchen  table  of  commerce  know  that  its  drawer  is  always  at 
one  end  or  the  other,  and  that  whichever  end  you  rush  to 
in  an  emergency  is  never  the  right  one.  But  that  cannot 
happen  in  the  ideal  home.  The  pastry  slab,  which  lives  in 
the  farther  drawer  together  with  its  little  roller,  is  of  purest 
statuary  marble,  and  the  kitchen  clock  on  the  wall  looks 
benignly  on  the  scene. 

“All  the  appliances  are  of  the  same  perfection.  A 
weighing  machine  (up  to  28  fairy  lbs.)  stands  gracefully  by 
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The  Scullery 


itself.  The  coffee  grinder  is  a  gem  of  the  rarest  water.  Its 
base  is  barely  6-i6ths  of  an  inch  square.  It  screws  to  the 
table  with  tiny  flanges  and  its  little  handle  works'.  The 
tiny  drawer  into  which  the  powder  falls  draws  in  and  out, 
and  has  the  smallest  knob  in  the  whole  establishment,  or 
indeed,  I  venture  to  say,  in  the  whole  world.  It  is  the  size 
of  the  head  of  a  miniature  pin,  and  barely  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  even  when  pointed  out  by  the  Wizard.  One 
feels  like  the  legendary  giant,  who  was  not  sure  if  he  could 
see  the  caraway  seed.  The  mincing  machine,  like  the  coffee 
mill,  is  of  solid  nickel  and  clamps  to  the  table  in  the  orthodox 
way.  One  turns  its  tiny  little  handle  and  sees  its  knives 
revolve,  with  thoughts  too  deep  for  tears. 

“The  perfectly  equipped  scullery,  with  deep,  practicable 
sinks,  lead-lined,  into  which  real  water  (h.  and  c.)  flows  from 
the  shining  taps,  and  where  plate  racks  range  above  them, 
is  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  kitchen.  Its  vegetable  bin  is 
close  to  hand,  with  swabs  and  dish  cloths  ready  for  action. 
The  scrubbing  brushes  will  keep  it  all  in  scrupulous  order, 
and  the  bars  of  soap  are  on  the  shelf. 

“Over  all  this  perfection  electric  light  reigns,  and  from 
real  glass  bulbs,  like  smallest  drops  of  dew,  real  light  is 
turned  on  by  real  switches”. 


THE  BUTLER’S  PANTRY  AND  STORES 


ROM  the  Kitchen,  when  we  have  paid  adequate  atten- 


A  tion  to  the  cat  and  the  three  ivory  mice,  we  retrace  our 
steps  into  the  Pantry.  Here,  too,  are  little  things  entrancing 
to  the  housewife;  as  Miss  Ellis  recounts: 

“The  butler  has  his  cupboards  for  china  and  glass,  also  a 
bed  tray,  two  sinks,  and  a  bottle  of  Worcester  sauce,  with 
all  else  he  could  need  for  his  work.  His  plate  will  be  in  the 
strong  room  upstairs.  A  cook-housekeeper  disputes  his 
dominion  in  some  sections  of  the  furnishings,  and  he  must 
come  to  her  for  cloths  and  dusters  and  round  towels,  and 
any  other  items  of  the  downstairs  linen.  This  linen  is  from 
Ireland,  where  pixies  and  fairies  can  still  be  found,  and  fairies 
might  well  have  woven  it  from  cobwebs,  but  for  political 
reasons  they  probably  did  not.  It  would  be  a  credit  to  any 
fairy.  The  round  towels  are  specially  full  of  grace  and  beauty 
and  as  lovely  in  their  way  as  the  cloths  of  the  banqueting 
table.  The  servants’  pillow-cases  are  neatly  finished  with 
barely  visible  buttons,  and  their  sheets  were,  equally  with 
those  of  the  Family,  bleached  in  Irish  sun,  on  the  grass  of 
the  historic  fields  of  Ulster,  which  still  dares  to  grow  Green. 
All  of  it  is  marked  with  the  initials  in  red,  which  literally 
need  a  magnifying  glass  to  read  them,  the  marking  the 
work  of  an  Irish-Fiench  lady,  who  spent  1500  hours  of  her 
life  on  the  task.  Hand  woven,  it  will  last,  we  trust,  as  long 
as  the  Royal  house  to  whose  care  it  is  committed.” 

We  pass  again  through  the  Serving  Room  and  up  the 
back  stairs  for  a  glimpse  of  the  Butler’s  Bedroom  and  the 
Strong  Room  beyond.  The  steel  grilles  protect  the  Crown 
Jewels;  some  of  which,  for  even  greater  safety,  rest  in  a 
miniature  safe  which  works,  though  the  combination  is 
naturally  a  secret.  If  we  go  downstairs  again,  and  straight 
on  to  the  basement,  we  shall  come  to  the  Garden. 


The  Butler’s  Pantry 
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The  Strong  Room 


The  Wine  Cellar 


THE  GARDEN 


IN  the  upper  15  inches  of  the  base  upon  which  the  House 
-  stands  are  four  compartments.  As  the  plan  shows,  the 
exigencies  of  the  building  have  not  allowed  these  compart¬ 
ments  to  be  interconnected.  Two  of  the  compartments 
contain,  in  deep  drawers,  the  Garden  and  Garage  respec¬ 
tively;  the  other  two  are  devoted  to  the  Wine  Cellar  and 
to  the  machinery  of  the  model.  But  we  shall  treat  these 
regions  as  though  we  might  wander  below  ground  with  the 
same  ease  as  above;  and  so  come  first  to  the  Garden. 
Miss  Gertrude  Jekyll  has  described  the  initial  problem: 

“When  a  model  garden,  that  has  not  only  flowers  and 
plants  on  walls  and  in  borders,  but  also  tall  trees  over  two 
feet  high,  iron  gates  and  sundry  architectural  features, 
has  to  be  contained  in  a  drawer  that  is  less  than  eleven 
inches  deep,  it  is  evident  that  some  careful  artifices  would 
have  to  be  contrived.  But  no  problem  of  construction  or 
adjustment  is  insoluble  to  the  architect,  and  the  difficulty 
has  been  got  over  by  fixing  the  trees  inside  the  front  of  the 
drawer  so  that  they  lie  horizontally,  just  clearing  the  garden 
flowers,  when  the  drawer  is  closed.  The  iron  gates  and  the 
balustrade,  which  returns  a  little  way  back  on  both  sides, 
are  also  fixed  to  the  drawer  front,  which  is  invisibly  hinged 
at  the  back  line  of  the  front  paving  where  it  comes  next 
to  the  grass.  When  the  garden  is  to  be  displayed  the  drawer 
is  drawn  out  to  its  full  extent,  the  front  is  let  down,  the 
trees,  gate  and  balustrade  come  into  place,  and  with  the 
side  and  back  walls,  which  form  the  three  other  sides  of  the 
drawer,  the  garden  is  complete. 

“It  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  House — the  entrance  front 
being  in  the  north.  The  walls  represent  Portland  stone 
with  rusticated  jointing.  The  back  wall  has  four  semi¬ 
circular  niches  with  a  central  semi-circular-headed  arch,  in 
which  is  heavily  moulded  a  door,  painted  green.  These 
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niches  and  the  arch  are  on  the  centre  lines  of  the  dining-room 
windows  above.  The  side  walls  are  jointed  in  the  same  way 
and  end  in  two  simple  piers. 

'  1  he  grass  is  of  green  velvet,  and  is  shorn  in  imagination 
by  the  mowing  machine,  which,  like  all  else,  is  to  proper 
scale.  Standing  in  the  grass  on  each  side  of  the  paved 
central  path  are  two  groups  of  four  beds  that  have  a  thick 
dwarf  hedge  of  box  on  their  outer  sides  and  a  lesser  box 
edging  within.” 


Garden  Looking  South 

The  garden  is  indeed  a  work  of  surpassing  skill.  To 
quote  Miss  Jekyll’s  account  once  more: 

‘‘The  making  of  the  little  flowers,  and  all  the  growing 
and  living  things  of  the  garden,  was  a  triumph  of 
patience  and  ingenuity — the  work  of  Miss  Beatrice  Hindley. 
They  are  formed  in  various  kinds  of  metals.  Many  structural 
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trials  and  experiments  had  to  be  made,  and  many  tests  of 
different  kinds  of  paint  to  suit  the  metallic  bases,  before  the 
desired  effects  were  secured.  The  forms  and  colourings  of 
the  flowers  were  carefully  studied  at  Kew. 

“It  was  a  puzzle  to  find  the  right  material  for  the  box 
hedges  and  edgings;  it  had  to  be  specially  made  at  a 
factory.  These  edgings  are  closely  clipped,  but,  as  always 
happens,  there  are  some  young  green  sprouts  showing  that 
have  not  yet  been  removed  by  the  gardener’s  shears.  The 
trunks  of  the  trees  are  of  solid  metal;  the  effect  of  dense 
branching  is  obtained  by  real  twigs  of  dwarf  growth  obtained 
from  Dartmoor.  Every  leaf  has  been  bent  into  shape  by 
hand.” 
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GAMES 


PPROPRIATE  to  the  fact  that  we  are  out  of  doors, 


it  should  be  noticed  that  the  little  folk  have  the 
equipment  for  a  variety  of  games.  In  the  Library  of  the 
House,  where  the  little  folk  may  read,  there  is  a  minute 
treatise  on  sport,  as  well  as  one  by  Miss  Jekyll  on  gardens. 
Here  we  shall  follow  Lady  Maud  Warrender’s  account  of 
the  equipment.  She  first  mentions  archery,  quoting  that 
“It  is  an  exercise  most  holesome,  wherein  laboure  prepareth 
the  bodie  to  hardnesse  and  the  minde  to  couragiousnesse. 
A  pastime  plessaunt  for  the  minde,  comlye  for  every  man 
to  do;  honeste  for  all  other  to  loke  on  and  fitte  for  all  ages, 
persons  and  places”.  So  here  are  little  bows,  arrows, 
targets,  quiver,  and  tassel  all  complete;  and  though  we 
do  not  find  any  shooting  gloves,  everything  else  is  ready  for 
the  “pastime  plessaunt”.  Cricket,  croquet,  fishing,  golf, 
tennis,  and  shooting  are  all  provided  for.  The  emphatic 
orders  issued  in  1490  by  James  IV  of  Scotland,  that  “Fute- 
Ball  and  Golfe  be  utterly  cryed  downe  and  not  to  be  used”, 
do  not  apply,  as  Lady  Maud  aptly  notes,  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  royal  mansion. 
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THE  GARAGE 


CAREFULLY  folded  into  the  western  drawer  of  the  base 
is  the  Garage,  containing  six  motor  cars,  which  are 
guaranteed  by  the  makers  never  to  be  in  disrepair.  Extra¬ 
ordinary  care  and  labour  have  been  expended  on  these 
models.  All  are  perfectly  fitted  with  tiny  parts.  Each 
weighs  about  four  pounds,  but  if  we  attempt  to  go  into  the 
mechanical  details  and  calculate,  for  example,  the  horse¬ 
power,  difficulties  enter  immediately.  We  should  expect 
the  speeds  possible  from  their  cars  to  be  greater  than  any 
to  which  we  are  accustomed,  though  the  chauffeurs  may 
have  some  trouble  in  holding  to  the  road.  The  motors  are 
miraculously  economical  in  petrol — a  gallon  of  the  finest 
spirit  might  last  for  twenty  thousand  miles.  The  tyres 
(which  we  are  tempted  to  try  as  bracelets)  will  never  wear 
out,  and  such  a  thing  as  a  burst  is  unknown.  The  cars  for 
all  their  size  are  handy  in  traffic;  they  pick  up  very  easily. 
In  the  tiled  fore-court  of  the  garage  are  petrol  pumps,  a 
motor  cycle  combination,  complete  tools  and  cleaning 
materials,  also  a  pedal  cycle,  two  prams,  and  fire  appliances. 
For  a  more  detailed  description,  however,  and  the  names 
of  the  many  who  contributed  to  their  manufacture,  we  must 
refer  to  the  comprehensive  Book  of  the  Queen’s  Dolls’  House . 
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THE  ARCHITECT 


TO  give  Her  Majesty  a  Dolls’  House  more  perfect  than 
any  Dolls’  House  had  ever  been  before — in  whose 
ingenious  brain  this  inspiration  first  had  birth  is  mystery 
rather  than  history.  But  this  we  know  as  fact,  that  had 
that  idea  not  enkindled  a  flame  in  the  creative  mind  of  Sir 
Edwin  Lutyens,  the  House  most  probably  would  never 
have  been  built  at  all,  and  certainly  would  not  be  the  miracle 
of  fine  workmanship  that  it  is. 

When,  fifty-nine  years  ago,  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  Lutyens 
was  born,  the  world  was  enriched  by  a  new  wonder:  an 
eternal  child,  an  apostle  of  beauty,  an  apostle  of  thorough¬ 
ness,  a  minister  of  elvish  nonsense,  all  in  one.  The  years 
pass,  his  eyes  grow  merrier,  his  spectacles  grow  rounder,  his 
head  loses  a  hair  here  and  there;  but  he  is  still  undefeated, 
still  (in  1928)  an  eternal  child,  an  apostle  of  beauty,  an  apostle 
of  thoroughness,  a  minister  of  elvish  nonsense.  He  builds 
the  new  Delhi,  eighty  square  miles  of  palace  and  avenue; 
he  builds  the  Cenotaph,  that  sublime  memorial  of  British 
courage,  British  devotion,  and  British  sacrifice;  he  builds 
the  Queen’s  Dolls’  House,  an  affair  of  inches,  but  such  an  affair 
as  not  even  the  Japanese  cherry-stone  carvers  could  excel. 

When,  if  ever,  the  time  comes — and  long  may  it  be 
delayed! — to  chisel  words  on  the  tombstone  that  covers  all 
that  is  mortal  of  the  designer  of  these  things — to  whatever 
high-sounding  eulogy  may  be  there  engraved,  these  five 
simple  monosyllables  should  be  added: 

He  was  out  for  fun. 

He  did  this  and  that  supremely  well;  his  friends  were  legion; 
his  mind  was  electrically  instant  to  respond  to  any  sympa¬ 
thetic  suggestion;  he  never  broke  his  word;  he  never  let 
you  know  if  he  was  tired;  and,  with  it  all,  he  was  out  for 
fun.  Only  a  man  thus  variously  gifted  could  have  carried 
through  the  project  of  which  this  book  is  the  celebration. 
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Sir  Edwin  Landseer  Lutyens,  R.A. 


CONCLUSION 


7  T  is  clear  that  the  Oueen’s  Dolls’  House,  and  all  its  varied 
-L  possessions,  could  not  have  come  into  existence  without 
the  co-operation  and  willing  work  of  many  hands.  In 
the  large  Book  of  the  Queen’s  Dolls’  House,  to  which  we  now 
make  our  parting  bow,  a  careful  inventory  gives  the  names 
of  the  artists,  manufacturers,  craftsmen,  and  donors  who 
have  all  so  generously  devoted  time  and  energy  and  money 
to  this  service — to  an  affectionate  gift  to  Her  Majesty,  to  an 
historical  document  for  the  future,  to  an  embodiment  of 
pleasure  for  a  multitude  of  onlookers. 

Every  reference  that  we  have  made  will  be  found  to  have 
a  counterpart  in  the  House;  and  the  value  of  the  things 
so  skilfully  and  tinily  made  is  not  covered  by  the  minute 
Householder' s  Comprehensive  Insurance  Policy  that  reposes 
in  the  Library. 

And  now  we  take  our  leave;  most  fittingly,  perhaps,  by 
quoting  Mr.  J.  C.  Squire’s  ingenious  verses  called: 

An  Acrostic  Sonnet  on  the  Oueen’s  Dolls’  House. 
T  his  is  the  house  a  thousand  artists  made, 

H  onouring  a  lady  with  the  things  they  wrought 
E  ach  of  his  love  and  cunning  craft  has  brought 
Q  ueen  Mary  tribute,  in  this  house  displayed. 

U  pon  this  house  a  thousand  fancies  strayed, 

E  phemeral  fancies,  painting  on  a  page 
E  ternal  symbols  of  one  dreaming  age. 

N  umbering  all  the  toys  with  which  we  played. 

S  uns  rise  and  set,  the  flowers  fade  and  we: 

H  ere  will  men  find,  when  still  are  all  the  hands 
O  nee  busy  in  these  rooms,  in  stranger  days, 

U  s,  and  the  common  habit  of  our  ways, 

S  afer  than  Pharaohs  buried  in  their  sands, 

E  nshrined  in  open  day,  to  all  posterity. 
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The  yueen’s  Dolls  House  is  now  permanently  housed  at 
Windsor  Castle.  It  occupies  the  room  which  was  once  a 
China  Room  beneath  the  Throne  Room,  and  has  been 
adapted  by  Sir  Edwin  Lutyens,  R.A. 

The  Dolls’  House  is  arranged  so  that  the  public  may 
walk  with  ease  right  round  it,  and  is  preserved  by  a  glass 
case  covering  the  whole. 

Round  the  walls  is  a  shelf  upon  which  stand  miniature 
houses  in  the  same  style  and  to  the  same  scale  as  the  Dolls’ 
House  proper.  These  houses  contain  interesting  little 
oddments,  supplementing  those  in  the  Dolls’  House. 

The  walls  have  been  prepared  with  great  care  and 
concern  for  permanence,  for  the  beautiful  landscape  mural 
paintings  by  Philip  Connard,  R.A.  These  consist  of  pictorial 
views  of  the  Royal  Palaces  of  Windsor,  St.  James’s,  Hampton 
Court,  and  Buckingham  Palace. 

Beneath  these  paintings  is  a  representation  of  the  Royal 
Coronation  Procession  of  1911,  the  work  of  Kennedy  North, 
which  forms  a  continuous  panel  right  round  the  room,  and 
measures  138  feet  in  length. 
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